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A NEW DIALOGUE, &e. 
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F. H! my good friend, John Engliſh, we 
are now all Citizens of the World; 
and ſo I am come over to adviſe you what 
you ſhould do. : 
E. Advice]! Monſieur Frangois; Do you 
pretend to give advice? And what advice 
haue you brought with you ? 
F. My advice is, that you ſhould not think 
o highly of your Englith Liberty, or ſuppoſe 
it worth keeping; but that you ſhould give 
"Pt up, and become as free and as happy as 
2 we are, 
E. As happy! if you call your preſent ſitu- 
Eation happineſs, what muſt you have been 
pſed to? 
F. Oh begar, it was ſo very bad, it could 
pot be worſe. 
E. What !—Did you begin to, diſlike 
Four Zlack bread? 
F. No:—Black bread is a very good 
Ping; and we are now glad enough to get 
. Do but join us, and] think you will 


Pon learn to like it. 
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E. No: that won't do. Black bread would 
ſoon turn ſour on an Engliſhman's ſtomach, * 
We are vied to whr/e bread, firong leather * 
ſhoes, and good ſhirts. 

F. Leather ſhoes and ſhirts! ah, my friend, 
that 's Luxury. Wooden ſhoes are very 
comfortable; and as to ſhirts, they arenomore 
neceſſary than breeches. 

E. If the French think ſo, that may be all“ 
very well for them: but, if you are ſo eaſily A pl 
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ſatisfied, what could go wrong with you? 4 


F. perhaps you have beard of the Baſtile; ® 
and that any great man could, without a Why 


" 8 


or a where fore, have any one he pleaſed ſent 1 


to a dungeon there for life. 9 
E. Aye by Jove; but if one was to try © 
thoſe tricks here, we ſhould have our habeas 


coped, and ſwinging damages under magna 


chartafor fe!ſe impr.ſunment: and juries would 


not be very merciful to thoſe kind of gentry, © 2 


V Perhaps you might: but the Baſtile, 
Lord! that was nothing; we did not mind 


that. It was a fſea- bite. We were twenty- [ 


four millions of people: they could not put 


us all in at once: and thoſe who were out 4 


would dance and ſing as if nothing had er 


pened; or, believe me, they were not 
Frenchmen. 
E. Not | 
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E. Not mind impriſonment in a dungeon 
would | fer life! if you did not mind that, what the 
mach, devil did you mind? 

1 4 F. We all minded what we all felt; and 
Ino ing elle. 

E. And what did you all feel thep?, 

2X wh. t could be worſe \ the Baſtile? 

F. Many things in France, my dear 7 bn 
= Engliſh, were a thouſand times worſe, We 


be all all el our taxes; we all felt the manner in 
) eaſily % which they were impoſed ; and the manner 
„ou? in which they were levied. 

Baſtile; E. Why, to be ſure, taxes are very bad 


a Why things; but I am afraid there is no doing 
| = well "without them, 

F. It was not the taxes we ae but the 
to try abuſes of them. In the firſt place, the nebility 
Babe and the clergy, two very numerous and opu— 


lent bodies among us, paid uo taxes at all. 


would E. No! why, thoy could belt afford it; 
gentry. 15 the rich folks pay almoſt all the taxes with 
uus. 

rw] F. But not ſo in France; the rich were 
wenty⸗ entirely exempted; But we could have borne 
not put ng if that had been all. The worſt was, 
oe our k that the intendants of the provinces and their 
* hap- Leboties had the whole direction as to who 
re 4 3 ſhould pay taxes, and who not. 


E. In England, however, itis very different. 


E Xa | A3 F. The 
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F. The intendant could exempt or charge 


any one as he pleaſed. His relations, bis 
friends, their friends, his deputies, their“ 
couſins, and dependents, were favoured or 
difchzr-ed trom taxes as he pleaſed : and the 


whole burthen was to fall on the poor, the 
fr'zudleſs, and thoſe who were leaſt able to 
bear it. | 

Zi. And how long has that curſed work 
gone ON in your country? 

F. Some centuries, 

E. Some centuries! It would not have 


laſted in England ſome hours. Why zZounds, 


man, it a lord was to try to throw his taxes 
upon me, if it would not he enough tolet him 
hear of it at ſeſſions and aſſizes, | would 

make all Weſtminſter-hall ring-with it.— 
S'blood I would 8 bear it. 

F. But we cid; and, we bore other things 
as bad. What do you think of the Salr-tax? 
Every poor 'amily was to pay for ſo much ſalt 
every year, whether they ule it or no; and 

there were from Zoco to 4000 poor men, 
Vvomen and children, ſent to priſon every 
year (and a large number of them travelled 
on a miſerable © Journey to the galleys,) for 
endeavouring to avoid paying for the alt 
which they could not aftord to ule. 
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F. That was not ſo in France. 


E. Bad! very bad indeed, Monfieur Fran- 
/ I ſhan't like the name of France again 
*Þr ſome time. But could you get no juſtice? 
F. No: for as all our judges purchaſed their 
Places, ſo they carried on the market, and 
old the law to the beſt bidder. I he ſuitor 
Who had che longeſt purſe, or the handſomeſt 
Pife, or a friend at court, cared very little 
Jor what his antagomſt could 1ay: he was ſure 
Sf his cauſe, let the law be what it would, 
E. Well now, and there 's the difference 
Serwixt you and us.— If a rica nah and a 
Poor man have a cauſe in our courts, and the 
Aw pretty equal between them, I'd lay three 
* one the poor man carried it. 1 
F. Perhaps he might. But again, the 
*Game-laws! you have game-laws I think in 
England. 

IL Ves, we have: and I can't ſay I like 
them. But this I know, that.ng one ſhall 
"Hoot on my ground u leſs | pleaſe: and, if 
"hey do after notice, I'! ſweat them in da- 
"Mages, L warrant you, 

F. Not ſhoot on your ground unleſs you 

Plcaſe! ! what will prevent them? 

E. Thelaw.——And the loid of our manor 
nows it; and, what's more, he knows I 
now it. 


: 


And, in 
uth, if it had been only coming on one's 
A 4 land 
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land to kill the game, there weuld not have 
been much in it: but it was what they called 
the preſervation of the game that was our de- 
Aruction; and, if their game had only been a 
few innocent partridges, or cowardly hares, 
or here and there a roguiſh fox, we ſhould # 
rot have cared muchfor that : but the wolves, | 
wild Bears, and herds of wild deer, that were 
quarter'd on us, laid waſte the whole country: 
and, if we attempted. to defend ourſelves 
againſt them, and to ſave part of our crops, % 
our herda and flocks from their ravages, the 
galleys for life was the certain puniſhment. 

E. By Pharaoh, Monfieur Frangois, this 
was Egyptian bondage—more bricks and no 
ſtraw. 1 

F. Worſe than Egyptian bondage. Not 9 
content with ſending in upon us thoſe ſavage 1 
animals, to deſtroy | part of our harveſt, they 
even -prevented the ground being properly 
tilled. There were laws for preſerving the 
game, which prohibited weeding and hoeing 4 
che crops, len the young partridges ſhould 5 
be diſturbed :—uling manure: that might 
hurt the flavour of the game ;:— mowing hay 
before a certain time, or taking away the 
ſtubble, left we ſhould hurt the covey. 

E. Well, thank God! we know nothing 
of all that. 
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F. But, 


1910 
F.. But, Mr. Engliſh, you know what the 


t have 


called feudal law is, perhaps. 

our de- E have heard fomethingof Wb 
been a ſuffered by the abuſes of it formerly: but 
hares, they were ſet right by act of Parliament · a 
ſhould great many years ago; and ſent to their pro- 


wolves, per ſettlement, with their old father, thedevil. 
at were F. So much the better. In France they 


untry; W continued in full vigour, quite to the time 
Irſelves of the Revolution: and, Mr. Engliſh, if you 
crops, could hear me for two or three days together 
es, the ¶ on the ſubject, I could give youſuch a hiſtory 
ent. of the oppreſſion of the Lords of the ſeigni- 
is, this ories within my own little neighbourhood, 


and no and enumerate ſuch acts of tyranny, as 
A would make your heart bleed to hear them. 
Not 1 E. Much obliged to you, Monſieur Fran- 
ſavage ® cis: but I don't like to have my heart bleed. 

ſt, they 1 feel a little too much of that, at what you 
roperly | have ſaid already.—Under ſuch oppreſſion, 
ng the 1 do not wonder you were deſirous of a Re- 
hoeing | Ztvolucon. I only wiſh you had obtained it 
ſhould | 255 leſs Slood and cruelty, and ſettled your 


might Government a little better. But how are 
ng hay you going on? 

ay the F. We are not much afraid of foreign 
y. enemies; nor have we any thing to appre- 
othing KF herd except anarchy, confuſion, and famine. 


E. Three companions bad enough. 


v. But, F. No! 


(4-7 
. No! The two firſt we are uſed to; but 
the laft is rather an unpleaſant viſitor, It is 
not that the country has loſt its fertility; 
but, when every one is to be either a ſoldier 
or a ſtateſman, none are left to till the 
ground or get In the harvett 


E. Thai 's a bad bulineſs, and not to be 


cured by all your fine ſpeeches: for you 
know there's no preaching to the ſtomach, 
as it has no ers. ä 

F. To be lure. the n e Tradeſ- 
men, an Farmers, have been dreadiul ſuf- 
ferers ; and that mult be expected at ſuch a 
time. But then the glorious Equality of 
our Nation ! That 's the thing. Ii hink, Mr. 
Engliſh, what it is to have twenty-four 
millions of people, and all exaZly equal. 

E. But how will you krep them exadtly 
equal? Mut not induſtry and economy al— 
ways acquiie wealth ? and ought not a fa- 
ther to have the right of leaving to his child- 
ren what he has carned by his induſtry ? 

F. We have a remedy, however, for that; 
a remedy which will bring all French Citi- 
Zens to go ern in their turns, {ooner or 
later, and for a ſhorter or longer period. 

E. What can hat be? 

F. Equ lity, u yſriend cannot be pre ſerved 
but by Cutting dowa a.l that rife a ove 
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ſerved 
A Ove 
others. 
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others. — Thoſe, to whom France owed its 
Liberty, were great men, and had great 

erit: but their exiſtence was not to be put 
nto competition with their country, or with 


11 


Pur ſyſtem of Equality. 
Forc all been either maſſacred or baniſhed. 
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E. I am very lorry for it. 


1 


They have there- 


F It c:wuld not be helped. There is no 
aintaining a complete ſyſtem of Equality 


1thout it. 


Some of their ſucceſſots have 


5 indergone, and others are now undergoing, 

Ihe ſame fate; and the third ſer, who are jult 
| l ome into power, muſt ſoon, in the ſame 
anner, make room for another crep: And 
we {h21! all /iv- free, and die, in our turns. 
E. A very enviable ſituation truly But 
What is all this to Engliſpmen, whoſe Birth- 
tis Liberty ?—— The abuſes that you 


Wonplain of, do not exiſt in England; they 


avec been long ago corrected, by the virtue 
d bravery of our anceſtors; who have 
Naaſmitted to us a free Conſt tution, which 
very true-hearted Briton would die ſooner 


an part with. 
F. A Conſtitution! I laugh at your Con- 


2Wtucion. What! will you pretend to com- 
ire England with France in that reſpec ? 


* 


2 


E. Read yourowndreadfulaacounts of the 
WF rents of blood which have rained the [French 


Re vo- 


ments accordingly. Ambitious and aſpiring 2 


1 g 
Revolution; and then turn tothe Eng“ ſh Hiſ. 
tory, and ſee Magna Charta and the Habeas 
Corpus act obtained, fendaltyrannyannihilated, F 
and our glorious Revolution atchieved, without 
one drop of blood, without interruption to the / 


ordinary courſe of juſtice, and without vio- 
lation even of the forms of the Conſtitution, 

F. But, Mr. Engliſh, conſider the natu- 
ral Rights of Man, 

E. When weenterintoſociety, we exchange 
our natural rights for civil rights. The firſt F 
are the rights of a ſavage, to prey upon the 
weak and helpleſs ; the latter are the rights , 
of ſociety, uniting us for our general happi- 1 
neſs, and mutual aſſiſtance, and protection. 1 

F. But why not have both ? 9 

E. Becauſe they are incompatible. Your 
Equality lads to nothing but plunder, con- 
fuſion, and maſſacre: the reſult of which, l 
unleſs your wild nctions of Liberty are cor- 3 
rected, will be a relapſe into ſlavery, as "Y 
leſſer evil. 

F. But why Kings? Why ſhould mankind® 
have Kings? 4 

E. Becauſe experience has taught that un- 
der them Peace, Order, and Liberty, may be 
enjoyed in the greateſt perfection. We muſt 
take man as he is; and frame our govern- 


ſpiric 


bh Hiſ- WF 1 


2 Efpirits there will be in all communities of 
wy a men; and time and circumſtances will give 


do the hem power, which, if not checked, will be 
© vio. Pangerous to the community, and oppreſſive 
WT Ito individuals. Your correct:on for this evil 
e lis a bloody one, and it will not anſwer long: 
whereas the degree of power which we have 
placed in the King's bands 1s at che ſame 


Kimme a check to the ambition of the great, 


change 


he ws and a protection to the poor. 

ene F. Ab, Mr. Engliſh, don't be ſeduced by 

125 1 our preſent peace and proſperity; wiy will , 
PPI. you perſuade yourſelf that you are fre: and 


cction. happy, or truſt to appearances, however fa- 
1 


Tor, vourable? | 
E. Why now to reaſon about ir, Monfie..r 


* 5 Frangoss; would you ſeriouſly inſiſt on my 
Which taking phyſic, becauſe you have been ſick? 
as Mel Or becauſe you have the Fren b diſorder, is it 
» AS che neceſſary that / ould undergo a /a!-v.. #761 9 
an kind F. It might be very good for you, by way 
of prevention. 

1 E. And then perhaps my hiſtory might 

be the ſame as the man's who was well — 


may be: ook phyſic to be better—and died. 


Ve mult F. Ah, my good friend, be affured that. 


governing the French Nation intereſts herſelf in your 


58. following her in this, as in other faſhions ; 
Pirics Wand that ſhe earneſtly wiſhes that England 


N 


- » 


E 


was at this moment exactly in the ſame iu. 
ation as France. 

E. In truth, I believe ſhe does; ; and ſo do all 
the natural enemies of Great hritain.— Envy, 
Monſieur Frangois, Envy will be buſy.— 
What! when we enjoy all the trade and} 
commerce of the world: in the full tide of 
ſuccèſs; our liberties ſecured; our manu- 
op employed; our reſources increaſ- 

; ſhall we renounce all the bleſſings of} 
N order, liberty, and national proſperiiy 
(ſuch as neither the annals of hiſtory, nor 
the circuit of the globe, can equal), for 
what? For anarchy, confuſion, and wretchea- | 
neſs, GOD FORBID, is the voice of 1 


| AN ENGLISHMAN, 
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